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GERMAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO ETHNOLOGY. 

Ethnographische Beitrage sur Kenntniss des Karolinen 

Archipels. Von J. S. Kubary. 1 Heft, mitij Tafeln. 

(Leyden : P. W. M. Trap, 1889.) 

INCE 1868, when Herr Kubary first entered upon a 
course of inquiry among the Polynesians, which he 
had undertaken for the Godeffroy Museum in Hamburg, 
to which institution he was then officially attached, he 
has made the archipelago of the Carolines the chief seat 
and object of his observations. These islands, lying 
between 5 0 and io° N. lat., midway between the Ladrones 
and New Guinea, and stretching from i38 t> -i6o°E. long., 
have been visited by few white men excepting the traders 
who occasionally touch there for purposes of barter, or 
with the object of securing workmen for some more or 
less remote labour-market on terms of hire which are 
usually misunderstood by the natives themselves. To 
this drain on the numbers of able-bodied men, and to 
continual tribal wars among the different members of the 
group, the rapid diminution of the population of the 
Carolines is probably mainly due. In some of the 
islands the author found that the once numerous families 
of the kings or chiefs had either wholly died out in 
recent years, or were only represented by a single male 
descendant, who, in the absence of any other woman of 
pure native race, would have to take a half-sister for his 
wife, if he would avoid the alternative of making a 
prohibited exogamic marriage. 

The probably imminent extermination of these Northern 
Polynesians gives more than common interest to Herr 
Kubary’s narrative of his long sojourn in the island Yap, 
and in the Pelew group, or Western Carolines, where he 
had the good fortune to obtain previously-unknown in¬ 
formation regarding the various indigenous moneys in 
use, and thus to establish the hitherto unsuspected fact 
that among these people a carefully-adjusted and rigidly- 
prescribed monetary system has been long in force. 
Thus in the island of Yap he found that each distinct 
kind of money could only be used for specially-defined 
purposes, the form known as gau, which consists of 
strings of equally-sized polished disks of the spondylus, 
constituting what we may term the gold of the district. 
This is not current among the general public, but is 
carefully accumulated by the chiefs, who keep it in reserve 
to be exchanged with other chiefs for canoes or weapons 
of all kinds, to be used when they are preparing to make, 
or to resist, a hostile attack. This spondylus currency has 
considerable ethnological interest, for we find that the 
shell can only be procured to the east or the north of 
Yap, and that it is traditionally the most ancient form of 
money in use in that and some of the neighbouring 
islands, while its discovery in old graves of chiefs in the 
Ladrones seems to point to a common origin of the 
natives of the latter group and those of the Carolines. 
Next in value is the palan , which consists of round 
disks of arragonite of various degrees of thickness, which 
is obtained by the people of Yap at considerable risk and 
with much labour from certain islands of limestone- 
formation in the Pelew group. The supply of this money 
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in Yap is mainly dependent on the enterprise of the 
young men of the villages, who, from time to time com¬ 
bine together to procure a canoe, in which, with the con¬ 
sent of their chief, they repair to the arragonite rocks to 
extract as much of the stone as their boat will hold. On 
returning to their native village, they are bound to pre¬ 
sent their chief with all the larger blocks, after which 
they dispose of the remainder to the villagers at the rate 
of the. market value of the stone, which is estimated 
according to its width. Thus, while a fragment measur¬ 
ing an inch or two in diameter is the recognized price of 
a basket of taro, consisting of a definite number of roots, 
the scale of values rises gradually until it requires a mass 
six feet in width to purchase a good-sized canoe, or a 
gau- belt adorned with two whale’s teeth, which ranks 
in the eyes of a Yap dandy as the most precious of all 
personal ornaments. The arrival of a cargo in which 
there are several of these exceptionally large blocks, is 
generally soon followed by the breaking out of hostilities 
between the village chief and his neighbours, as the 
former seldom loses a chance of making speedy use of 
these sinews of war ; and hence perhaps palan is popu¬ 
larly known as “men’s money.” Next in value to it comes 
yar, which consists of small threaded nacreous shells that 
serve as small change, and are known as “women’s 
money.” 

In the Pelew Islands, another form of money, known 
as aitdouth, is current, whose origin and history are un¬ 
known, although the traditions regarding it suggest that it 
may have been obtained through early trading relations 
between these islands and remote eastern and western 
nations. Audouth is divided into numerous groups, con¬ 
sisting of coloured or enamelled beads or disks, some of 
which present a vitreous or earthy character, recalling 
objects of Chinese or Japanese art; while others, to judge 
by the coloured illustrations in Herr Kubary’s work, are 
almost identical with the glass beads still largely manu¬ 
factured in Venice. Each variety of bead has a fixed 
place on the scale of values, which, beginning from the 
taro- basket unit, gradually rises, until it finally reaches 
so large an amount that each of the still existing forty or 
fifty beads, which rank as the highest in the series, and 
which are all accumulated in the hands of one or two of 
the kings, actually represents a sum equal to ten or twelve 
pounds sterling. The extremely limited number of the 
audouth- beads, and the obligation of making payments 
with only specially prescribed forms of these coins, have 
led to the establishment of a regularly organized system 
of loans. By the rules of this system, a man who re¬ 
quires to make a payment in a coin of which he is not 
possessed, and who has to borrow it from his chief, or 
some neighbour, is compelled to give in pledge certain 
definite objects, only redeemable by repayments at fixed 
periods and rates of interest, while he is, moreover, 
obliged to refund his debt in the same coin which he 
originally borrowed. 

In his comments on the singular fact that the un¬ 
clothed, tattooed natives of a remote Polynesian archi¬ 
pelago should possess well-organized systems, based on 
fixed principles, not only for regulating loans, but also 
for conducting exchange and barter on equitable terms, 
Herr Kubary adduces apparently good grounds for as¬ 
suming that the people have derived these methods, 
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together with the principal features of their political and 
social institutions, through their early acquaintance with 
the higher civilization of the great Malayan States, with 
whose inhabitants they probably share one common 
origin. Like these races, the people of the Carolines 
attach an extraordinary importance to money, which is 
made the pivot on which everything in the State turns. 
Thus, the sole penalty for all crimes and misdemeanours 
is a fixed payment in some definite form of money; and, 
as among our own northern ancestors, every injury done 
to man or beast has its recognized price, while every act 
or event in a man’s life from his birth to his death, and 
beyond it, is charged with a definite payment. Similarly, 
the favour of the gods in sickness, and the good-will of a 
chief, would seem to be regarded as only attainable by 
money offerings to priests or rulers. Strangely enough, 
however, the chiefs themselves are compelled to make 
certain prescribed payments in their various transactions 
with the people, by which means an excessive accumula¬ 
tion of money in the hands of a few is prevented, and a 
free circulation of the various coins insured; and thus, 
these uncivilized Polynesians have attempted, after their 
own fashion, to solve a problem involved in the question 
of capital and labour. 

The author’s copiously illustrated descriptions of the 
dwellings and other buildings erected by the islanders 
show how closely they' approximate in structure and 
ornamentation to the Malayan type. The arrangements 
of the interior, however, where the quiet and solitude of 
the owner of a house are provided for by various portions 
of the building being tabooed to all strangers, and at 
certain times to the women and children of the family, 
afford strong evidence that in their social usages the 
people have been strongly influenced, probably' in recent 
ages, by intercourse with Polynesians occupying the re¬ 
moter eastern archipelagoes. This is shown by the 
uniformity in various practices followed both by the 
natives of some of the Carolines, and those of other far 
distant groups. 

Nothing, however, is more remarkable than the di¬ 
versity presented by contiguous islands, for while in the 
one we find some form of textile art or some method of 
elaborate tattooing, characteristic of the inhabitants of a 
far distant archipelago, not a trace of either is to be met 
with in the neighbouring islands. Even more inexplic¬ 
able are the differences in stature, appearance, and general 
physical character among the natives of one island, or 
one group ; and hence it is impossible to arrive at any 
firmly-based conclusions as to the true ethnic history of 
the present occupants of the Caroline archipelago. 

Herr Kubary has devoted much attention to the study 
of the various maladies from which the natives suffer, 
witli a view of determining how far these are indigenous 
or imported ; and, while he highly commends the 
patience under suffering of these gentle, unsophisticated 
natives, he shows that various specific forms of disease, 
which are usually malignant among civilized communities, 
here present a benign character. His remarks on this 
subject are full of interest, as are also his descriptions of 
the various local remedies employed, among which it 
would appear that some possess such well-marked specific 
properties as to merit the careful attention of our own 
pharmacologists. 


The present volume, which is to be followed by a further 
series of Herr Kubary’s contributions, is edited by Dr. 
Schmeltz, on behalf of the directors of the Imperial 
Museum of Ethnology in Berlin, where the most valuable 
of the author’s collections are deposited. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH RAILWAYS. 

The Railways of England. By W. M. Acworth. Second 
Edition. (London : John Murray, 1889.) 

The Railways of Scotland. By W. M. Acworth 
(London : John Murray, 1890.) 

B EYOND the comparatively small railway circle, there 
are many persons who take great interest in the 
railway system of this country. Any particularly fast 
train is carefully noted, and compared detail for detail 
with its predecessor; and its particular virtues are 
pointed out. To such persons the works before us will 
be most welcome. To railway men we need only say 
that not to read these books will be a great loss and 
a mistake. Mr. Acworth has evidently had excellent 
opportunities for observation, and he has not failed to 
make good use of the chances thus obtained for careful 
study of the many different phases of railway life. The 
author confesses to have written anonymously not a few 
criticisms on the management of certain English railways, 
which were meant to be particularly scathing. In the 
present books we can find nothing of the kind ; in fact, in 
most cases the author uses language of almost unvarying 
panegyric, even the hunting-ground of the “ Flying 
Watkin Express ” coming in for nothing but praise. This 
is certainly as it should be, for those who know anything 
of the subject are aware that the English railway system 
taken as a whole is second to none in the world, either in 
management, rolling-stock, or permanent way. 

The volume on the railways of England deals princi¬ 
pally with the railways terminating in London. An 
historical sketch of the early railways is given, and we 
find, besides much useful matter, many amusing 
anecdotes. The author deals at length with the change 
wrought by the introduction of railways in the various 
trades affected by the withdrawal of the stage-coach, and 
the consequent loss of trade to many towns and villages 
on the old turnpike roads, as well as the birth of new 
trades and occupations caused by the advance of the 
railway system. 

The London and North-Western Railway is the first 
one noticed, in Chapter II. The territory of this railway 
extends from London in the south to Carlisle in the 
north, and from Cambridge in the east to Swansea and 
Holyhead in the west. The description naturally begins 
at Crewe, for at this station are the main locomotive and 
other works of the Company, employing about 6000 
men. Here also are the head-quarters of the locomotive 
staff, under Mr. F. W. Webb, the able mechanical super¬ 
intendent. The author gives an excellent description of 
the works, and the many special manufactures carried on. 
The illustration of the Webb transverse steel sleeper 
shows how a steel sleeper can be designed to suit the 
English mongrel-sectioned rail known as the “ Bullhead.” 
It is a pity some enterprising railway manager in England 
does not give the Indian all-steel permanent way a trial. 
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